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have ever spent. I am sorry you go to Caernarvon. If you 
will alter your intention and sojourn with me at Llangollen for 
a week or two, you will contribute greatly to the pleasure of 
an old lady and her son, who will do their utmost to render 
your visit agreeable — can I prevail?" I replied, that a previ- 
ous engagement with a friend at Caernarvon prevented us from 
accepting an invitation so gratifying ; but, should we find time 
to stop at Llangollen on our return, we would most assuredly 
call upon him. " Well, I hope for the best," said he, as he 
mounted his horse ; and, again shaking us by the hand, he bade 
us farewell — enjoined us to remember our promise — rode on, 
and we saw him no more ! 

How often do those persons, who are accustomed to travel 
through a secluded country, fall in, during their wanderings, 
with some bright ethereal spirit by far too beautiful to dwell 
amidst the rude but honest rustics around him ! And how ra- 
diant do the attributes of such a spirit appear by being con- 
trasted with the simple and homely qualities of the neighbour- 
ing peasantry ! In this light did we view the young Welsh- 
man, whom we met at Corwen, and, although we saw him no 
more after the pleasant evening which we spent there, yet have 
I often thought of him in my idle hours of meditation, as one 
who might do noble things were his strong and ardent spirit 
withdrawn from its seclusion. There was that in his open 
brow, and expressive features, which told that he inherited a 
benevolent sensibility, and a grand nobleness of soul. I never 
remember to have met with a stranger, for whom I felt a more 
intense degree of interest, than I did for this young and 
warm-hearted mountaineer ; and it was with no little sorrow 
that we quitted the Principality without once more seeing him. 
But an unforeseen occurrence hastened our return to London ; 
so that we were constrained to forego the pleasure we had an- 
ticipated from spending a few days at Llangollen. 

e 

[ To be continued.'] 



WELSH TRANSLATIONS. 

In giving a place in our pages to the following letter, we 
aie fully sensible of the tender ground on which we are about 
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to tread. The translation of tne Scriptures is, in most countries, 
protected by so many pious prejudices and by so much well- 
merited veneration, that any attempt to impugn its accuracy is 
naturally regarded with jealousy and apprehension. In Wales, 
in particular, this feeling has always prevailed in a greater or 
less degree, and our national version of the holy volume has 
been held to possess, in its very errors, a privileged exemption 
from the profane interference of criticism. 

The lapse of ages, and the consequent advancement of learn- 
ing and knowledge, have only served, in this respect, to spread 
the shield of piety, with a more devoted enthusiasm, over the 
hallowed depository of so many divine truths ; and, while its im- 
perfections — we are still alluding to the Welsh translation — 
have been acknowledged (and what human work is without im- 
perfections ?), they have been, at the same time, pronounced tcf 
derive a new authority, as it were, from the consecrating 
powers of time. 

To speak in general terms, however, of our national version of 
tiie Bible, we are ready to admit, that, in most, perhaps, in all, 
qualities, which give value to such a work, it may safely be 
placed in competition with the similar productions of other lan- 
guages ; and it must, moreover, ever remain a noble monument 
of the industry, and, in many respects, of the learning, of its- 
compilers. But it must not be concealed, On the other hand, 
that it is chargeable with many inaccuracies of diction, arising, 
in some degree, from the imperfect state of biblical criticism, 
at the period in which it was written, but more especially, we 
think, from an inattention to the peculiar resources of the Welsh 
tongue, which, more than any other European language, admits 
of an adherence to the idiomatic characteristics of the original. 
The consideration of this point comes expressly within the 
scope of our labours, although we have no wish to render the 
Cambro-Briton an arena for any angry controversy on the 
subject *. We feel no scruple, however, in admitting the fol- 
lowing communication, and especially as the sentiments, it con- 
veys, are delivered with a temper and judgment in every way 
suitable to the occasion ; but, with respect to our correspondent's 
emendations,' we leave them to speak for themselves. 

* M'c are far from desiring, however, to exclude opinions, express- 
ed with a becoming temper ; and we even invite communications of this 
character. — Ed. 
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THE BIBLE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 

Mr. Editor. — Will it be an unpardonable offence, if I say 
a few words on the Welsh translation of the Bible ? I am aware 
that it is a subject of considerable delicacy. Such is the vene- 
ration, in which the performances of our ancestors are held by 
some, that any thing, that tends to derogate from their merits, is 
branded with the name of heterodoxy. This degree of venera- 
tion is surely indefensible ; though, no doubt, a considerable 
portion of respect is due to them for their useful labours. The 
debt we owe to Dr. Morgan is undoubtedly very great, and also 
to them who amended and revised his first attempt ; but to 
attribute perfection, or something that borders on perfection, to 
their works, is more, I think, than what can well be justified. 

That the translation is generally faithful must be allowed : 
its deficiences mostly consist in energy and elegance of ex- 
pression, of which our tongue is so remarkably capable. There 
is a general looseness and superfluity in the diction, foreign to 
our language, and, in some degree, borrowed from the English. 
Had the idioms of the originals been more closely followed, 
the translation would have been much more energetic and elegant, 
and even more faithful, the Welsh being so similar to them in 
its construction, especially to the Hebrew. 

The first object, no doubt, in translating such a book as the 
Bible, which contains the mind and will of heaven, and which 
reveals what is of the last importance to the welfare of immor- 
tal beings, — the first object, no doubt, is to convey its meaning 
in intelligible language, and intelligible, if possible, to the 
lowest capacity. But, if this first object can be secured while 
a more literal version is made, another material advantage is 
acquired, that of a diction more forcible and more elegant : and 
a literal translation, so literal as to be almost verbatim, or word 
for word, would, according to my humble opinion, be so far 
from injuring the intelligibility of the Bible to uncultivated 
minds, that it would add to it in no small degree", the meaning 
being thereby more concisely and more powerfully conveyed. 
The vehicle of truth, especially of truth so important, should 
not, T think, be the heavy and ill-shaped workmanship of a 
mechanic, who may have lived two or three cenluries ago, when 
the world was just emerged from the whirlpool of ignorance 
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and papal superstition. After ages of improvement, it must be 
expected that its form and appearance, though materially the 
the same, should undergo some change and be rendered more 
elegant, that an alteration should take place in it, similar to 
that which has taken place in those vehicles which traverse 
our public roads with so much velocity, and which, though now 
much more light and commodious * than when first invented 
and in shape greatly improved, are yet, on that account, not 
less, but much more, advantageous to the public in general. 
In a similar way, would, as 1 apprehend, the advantage be to 
the public good by an improvement in the diction of our trans- 
lation. So important, indeed, are some of the truths of reve- 
lation, resting on facts so plain and intelligible, that no garb, 
however mean, can materially affect their worth and efficacy ; 
but yet it may, in a degree, be injurious to them. Far be it 
from me to apply to this subject the sentiment contained in 
this line, virtus, nisi cum re, vilior alga est ; and yet I am dis- 
posed to attribute considerable importance, in respect of use- 
fulness and efficiency, to the dress in which truths appear : it 
is one of those subsidiary means to attract and win the atten- 
tion of mankind. 

Great apprehensions, I know, are entertained in some quar- 
ters, respecting the injurious effects likely to be produced on 
the public mind by any alteration in our present trenslation. 
A judicious proceeding in the business would prevent any effects 
of this kind; and not only would prevent any that may be in- 
jurious, but would produce such as may be good and beneficial 
to the public. The fear of creating doubts and perplexities in 
the minds of the uninformed part of society, would at once be 
dispelled by adopting this rule, — " not to alter the meaning, 
but to convey it in a more appropriate language." — But let it 
not be thought that I am an advocate for a diction borrowed 
from the age of Taliesin, or from any of our ancient poets ; — 
no, — the diction must be familiar and intelligible to the present 
generation. That the nature and character of what I have in 
view may be seen, I shall add two short specimens. The first 
contains 13 verses of the first chapter of Genesis, and the 
second, the first Psalm. 

* We hope our correspondent will not be displeased with the alteration 
we have taken the freedom of making in this place ; the original word, he 
will perhaps agree with us, on recon*ideration,was not sti ictly con cct.-En . 
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GENESIS— Pen. I. 

1. Yn y dechreuad y creodd Duw y nevoedd a'r ddaear. A'r 

2. ddaear oedd avluniaidd a gwag, a thywyllwch ar wyneb y 
dyvnder, ac yspryd Duw yn ymsymud ar wyneb y dyvroedd. 

3. Yna dywedodd Duw, "Bedded goleuni;" a bu goleuni. 

4. Agwelodd Duw y goleuni mai da oedd; a gwahanodd Duw 

5. rhwng y goleuni a'r ty wyllwcli : a galwodd Du w y goleuni yn 
ddydd, a'r tywyllwch a alwodd yn nos. A bu hwyr, a bu bore, 
y dydd cyntav. 

6. Yna dywedodd Duw, " Bydded changder ynghanol y dyvr- 
oedd, a bydded yn gwahanu rhwng dyvroedd a dyvroedd." 
Velly gwnaeth Duw yr ehangder, a gwahanodd rhwng y 
dyvroedd odditan yr ehangder a'r dyvroedd oddiar yr ehang- 

8. der: a bu velly. A galwodd Duw yr ehangder yn Nevoedd. 
A bu hwyr, a bu bore, yr ail dydd. 

9. Yna dywedodd Duw, — "Casgled y dyvroedd odditan y 
nevoedd i'r un He, ac ymddangosed y sychdir :" A bu velly. 

10. A galwodd Duw y sychdir yn ddaear, a chasgliad y dyvroedd 

11. a alwodd yn voroedd. A gwelodd Duw mai da oedd. Dyw- 
edodd Duw hevyd, — " Egined y ddaear egin, Ilysiau yn 
hadu had, pen frwyth yn dwyn frwyth, yn ol ei ryw, sydd a'i 

12. had ynddo, ar y ddaear :" a bu velly. Yna dugodd y ddaear 
egin, Ilysiau yn hadu had yn ol ei ryw, a phren yn dwyn 

13. frwyth sydd a'i had ynddo, yn ol ei ryw : a gwelodd Duw 
mai da oedd. A bu hwyr, a bu bore, y trydydd dydd. 



PSAL: I, 

1. Dedwydd y gwr ag ni rodia 
Ynghyngor annuwiolion, 

Ac yn fordd pechaduriaid ni saiv, 

Ac yn eisteddva gwatwarwyr nid eistedd ; 

2. Ond ynghyvraith Iehovah ei hy vrydwch ; 
Ac yn ei gyvraith a vy vyria ddydd a nos. 

3. A bydd vel pren a blaned wrth frydiau dyvroedd ; 
Yr hwn, ei frwyth a rydd yn ei bryd, a'i ddalcn 
Ni wywa ; ac oil a wnel a lwydda. 

4. Nid velly yr annuwiolion, 

Ond vel us, yr hwn a wasgar y gwynt. 

5. Am hyny ni saiv annuwiolion yn y varn, 

Na phechaduriaid ynghynulleidva 'r cyviawnion. 

6. Canys edwyn Iehovah fordd y cyviawnion ; 
Ond fordd yr annuwiolion a ddivethir. 

With the exception of one or two words, the foregoing trans- 
lation is strictly literal, without even the least transposition 
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These exceptions are owing to a difference in the idiom of the two 
languages. The relative *lKft* is used in Hebrew, as •« in Greek, 
very frequently without the verb substantive ; but the practice in 
"Welsh is the very reverse, the auxiliary verb is used without 
the relative. Of the few instances, in which the Hebrew and 
Welsh idiom differs, this is one ; and of which our translators 
seem not to have been aware, for they used, in most places, 
both the relative and the verb. — By avoiding all circumlocu- 
tion and cutting off all superfluities, the Bible would be con- 
siderably reduced in size (according to a calculation that I have 
made, at least, one tenth), besides the advantages of simplicity, 
force, and elegance in the diction. Your's truly, 

Brawd Dewi. 



ANTHOLOGIANA— No. II. 



In the former number of the Anthologiana* we stated, 
that the articfe was designed to " embrace rather some of the 
scattered flowers of the awen than the charms of its luxuriant 
foliage in all its fulness arid variety." This is still the object 
to which we wish to adhere, though it may be thought, that the 
ensuing quotations somewhat exceed the bounds, we originally 
prescribed to ourselves. However, be this as it may, the pas- 
sages, now selected, could not be curtailed without sustaining 
some injury ; and, as they are all peculiarly characteristic of 
our ancient poetry, the reader, we hope, will not be displeased 
to have them entire. They are all extracted from the works of 
Taliesin, whose poetry, as the Welsh scholar knows, is impreg- 
nated with a particular description of mystic lore, over which 
time has, in most instances, thrown a dark and impenetrable 
veil. The first passage, that follows, depicting some strange 
monster, appears to be of this character. 



From Dyhuddiant Elfin, or Elfin's Consolation f. 

Y mae pryv atgas 
Cyvrwny dwvn a has, 

* Cambro-Bkiton, No. 24, p. 102. 
t Arch, of M'ales, vol. i. p. 20. 



